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Question Mark Supplement 


A Liberal Education = Science +. . . ! 

by DR. J. F. T. YOUNG, Professor of Physics 



Dr. J. F. T. Young 
Honorary President, 
Science Students Association. 


The completion and balancing of the above 
equation forms one -of the major problems 
of modern university education and an ex¬ 
amination of its implications is both neces¬ 
sary and timely in this era of new values and 
new problems in human affairs. 

A liberal education may be defined as 
“the process by which we attempt to transmit 
to the next generation the heritage of culture 
which our own generation possesses.” It is 
an extremely important process: starting 
with the disciplinary training familiarly re¬ 
ferred to as the three R’s, it reaches its next 
stage with the acquisition of current knowl¬ 
edge and attains its highest level with critical 
reviews of the collected experience of the 
race. This last phase is in particular the 
function of liberal education at the univer¬ 
sity level. In contrast, professional and 
vocational training is directed towards train¬ 
ing for a living, towards learning the laws of 
the world, the properties of materials we 
use, and the techniques of manipulating them. 
The liberal education is directed toward the 


good life and the full life, regardless of how 
the living is made. It deals with universal 
knowledge and experience viewed against 
the back-drop of history. 

This “heritage of culture” has two chief 
components, — knowledge and wisdom, or 
in other words, science and values. The dis¬ 
tinction between these must be fully ap¬ 
preciated. The realm of science is the public 
domain of positive knowledge. The world 
of values is the private domain of personal 
convictions. The two together form the uni¬ 
verse in which we live. Knowledge is public 
property. It can be transmitted directly, 
it can be pooled, it can be stored in libraries, 
and consequently it accumulates from gen¬ 
eration to generation. Wisdom on the other 
hand is strictly private. It is not readily 
communicated, hence it cannot be pooled or 
stored and does not accumulate through the 
ages. Each of us acquire our own wisdom 
from our own experience. We may attempt 
to pass it along to others by vicarious ex¬ 
perience in the hope of favorable reactions. 
The proverb — “You can’t expect to find 
old heads on young shoulders” — expresses 
the idea exactly. 

The liberal education is not intended to 
develop specialisation in any field but its 
goal is general knowledge, and the integra¬ 
tion of partial glimpses to form a synthesized 
picture of the world. At the same time it 
considers the methods by which men proceed 
from the known to the unknown. Its purpose 
is to make capable and cultivated human 
beings; the more there are in this category 
the greater is the benefit to society. Demo¬ 
cracy, in particular, depends for its con¬ 
tinued existence upon the ability of citizens 
to distinguish between words and the facts 
they represent, and to judge between con¬ 
flicting opinions hurled at them by the in¬ 
struments of modern propaganda. 

The study of science makes a valuable 
contribution to the powers of dicernment as 
John Stuart Mill emphasizes, — “Without an 
elementary knowledge of scientific truths, the 
public never knows what is certain and what 
is not; who are entitled to speak with autho¬ 
rity, and who are not; they have no faith in 
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the testimony of science or they are ready 
dupes of charlatans and imposters. They 
alternate between igorant distrust and blind, 
often misplaced, confidence”. 

Men of science, like all other men, spend 
most of their lives in the world of values 
as they live their ordinary roles as citizens 
and human beings. Perhaps, just now, in an 
atomic age they must bear a larger than 
usual share of the common responsibility. 
At times they can slip away to their other 
world of research that knows nothing of 
values — in the attempt to find objective 
truth without regard to personal desires. 
Each by his own technique seeks to explore 
the universe as it is; not as it should be but 
as it is. Their conscious aim is to reach a 
completely detached attitude, so that from 
motives of sheer curiosity, they may under¬ 
stand the world; not to reform it but merely 
to pick its mechanism apart. The process 
began with the Ancients and produced its 
first notable successes under Galileo and 
Newton when modern science began its 
course. The unique characteristic of science 
is that it is progressive, as each generation 
makes its contribution to the existing store 
of knowledge. As Newton said, “If I have 
seen farther, it is by standing on the 
shoulders of giants.” Yet today these very 
giants are dwarfed by the immense super¬ 
structure of science erected on the founda¬ 
tions they laid so well. 

The world of values is very different from 
that other world of scientific knowledge. 
George Sarton in his “Introduction to the 
History of Science” has pointed the distinc¬ 
tion in this way: “The saints of today are not 
necessarily more saintly than those of a 
thousand years ago; our artists are not neces¬ 
sarily greater than those of early Greece; 
they are likely to be inferior; and, of course, 
our men of science are not necessarily more 
intelligent than those of old; yet, one thing 
is certain, their knowledge is at once more 
extensive and more accurate. The acquisition 
and systemization of positive knowledge is 
the only human activity that is truly cumu¬ 
lative and progressive.” 

Science deals only with those judgments 
on which it is possible to obtain unversal 
agreement as the invariable associations of 
events, or properties, which are known as 
the laws of science. The agreement is reached 
after repeated experiment and observation — 
impersonal evidence which men of all races 
and all creeds must admit to be ture. The 
methods of science are well known; first, the 
discovery of laws, then the explanation of 


laws by theories, and finally, the testing of 
the theories by new observations. It does not 
matter whether the theories are inferred, 
invented, or dreamed, since they are merely 
working hypotheses or plausible interpreta¬ 
tions of the available data. There may be, 
and often are, many theories proposed to 
satisfy a given set of data but, since each of 
the theories predicts new, hitherto unob¬ 
served laws, it is therefore susceptible to 
these new observations. Theories of the ad 
hoc type are always suspect. Their validity 
must be measured by the verification of pre¬ 
dictions. This procedure is the very essence 
of the scientific method, and acts as a brake, 
or control, on the powerful but dangerous 
method of induction. When a theory cannot 
be tested, its appeal is largely aesthetic. 
Under these general conditions the field of 
science is necessarily the objective world of 
phenomena. It deals with probable knowl¬ 
edge only; its methods are empirical; its 
philosophy pragmatic. The scientist explore 
the world of phenomena by successive ap¬ 
proximations. He weighs probabilities for he 
knows that his data are never exact in all 
respects (Heisenberg’s Principle) and that 
his theories must be tested. It is quite natural, 
indeed inevitable, that he becomes a healthy 
sceptic, exercising suspended judgment and 
a diciplined imagination. 

But the world of pure values is not con¬ 
cerned at all with probable knowledge. It 
seeks to reach finality in eternal, ultimate 
truth, and sometimes through the unique 
and compelling experience of mystical in¬ 
sight, as for example in religious experience, 
a man knows, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
that he has been in touch with a reality that 
lies beyond and behind mere phenomena. 
He himself is completely convinced by his 
experience but he cannot explain or com¬ 
municate that certainty. It is a private 
revelation. He may be right but, unless others 
share a similar revelation, they cannot know. 

As in the past the old nineteenth century 
conception still pervades the humanities too 
widely — that the proper study of mankind 
is man “as an ardent soul whose thought 
was more interesting than his work, and 
whose love and play and dreams and songs 
were more important than his thoughts” to 
quote from Frederick Barry’s ‘The Scientific 
Habit of Thought’. These high ideals of the 
humanities must always be held in esteem 
but surely the emphasis is too much on the 
past. Sarton has said that he does not know 
which is the poorer, the old humanist who 
does not recognise the cultural value of 
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science, or the young scientist who lacks ap¬ 
preciation of beauty, of urbanity, and of 
reverence. 

Today we must take a larger view. Surely 
the proper study of man is the universe, of 
which man is part. The realm of science and 
the world of values must both be explored 
and made to yield their contributions to 
human welfare. It is almost self-evident in 
these days that wisdom without knowledge is 
futile and in turn knowledge without wisdom 
is dangerous. 

As it stands at present these two aspects 
of the universe are distinct, just as are a 
quantum and wave theory of light, and have 
not merged, if they ever will, into a more 
general conception. Any attempt at integra¬ 
tion will probably have to recognise and pre¬ 
serve the distinction. The humanist must 
recognize the complete authority of science 
within its proper field and the scientist must 
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recognise and admit the limiations of that 
field. 

Granted these happy conditions the two 
can cooperate in working toward the ideal 
of a truly liberal education. The common 
meeting ground can be found in the study 
of history — in particular the history of 
culture, of ideas, and of science. The 
historian with a general knowledge of 
science, and the scientist with an apprecia¬ 
tion of scholarship can both contribute 
distinctively to this critical review of the 
record of the intellectual and cultural 
achievements of the human race. This should 
be the fundamental priciple underlying any 
and all of our proposed changes of curri¬ 
culum — to liberalise the professional edu¬ 
cation but to avoid professionalizing the 
liberal education, in the recognition of the 
thesis that while it is necessary to make a 
living in this world, it is definitely of im¬ 
mense importance to live well. 


A Tribute to Departed Merit 


The death of Associate Professor William 
Abraham Anderson has deprived the Board of 
Governors of a tireless and selfless servant, 
the Department of Physics of a loyal col¬ 
league, and the student body of a skilful and 
earnest teacher, and wise and sympathetic 
counsellor. All three elements of the uni¬ 
versity have suffered a loss which will be 
difficult to redeem. 

His academic career started in the Honours 
Mathematics and Physics course at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto but was completed at this 
university, where he graduated as Gold 
Medalist in 1923. It may be worth noting 
that, including extra courses, he took prac¬ 
tically all the work offered in all the sciences 
at that time. This gave a remarkably broad 
background for his life-work in the teaching 
profession. After some years in the secondary 
schools, chiefly at Virden as teacher and 
later as principal, he joined the staff of the 
Department of Physics in 1929 as lecturer, 
advanced to the rank of Assistant Professor, 
and just this session to that of Associate 
Professor. 

Professor Anderson was always a keen 
participant in sports. As a student he played 
on the line of the University of Manitoba 
rugby team and, recalling his broad, heavy- 
set frame, one can well imagine him as a 
very formidable guard or middle wing. In 
his later years this love of sports led him 
to be a persistent, if inconsistent, golfer; as a 


physicist always able to diagnose what had 
gone wrong on the shot but as a golfer not 
able to devise and apply the remedy. This 
gave the game an irrestistable charm for 
him. In winter he curled in the City School¬ 
masters League and enjoyed the game im¬ 
mensely. 

In his chosen profession Professor Ander¬ 
son showed a indefatigable energy and a 
meticulous attention to detail, a fairness of 
judgment and an equability of temperament 
which were outstanding. He laboured long 
hours to prepare for his lecture demonstra¬ 
tions and to keep the laboratories in his 
charge running smoothly. He never lost his 
temper over stupid mistakes and damage to 
apparatus but hastened to repair it or im¬ 
provise a replacement. His whole life and 
his loyalty to his colleagues, to the univer¬ 
sity, and to the students would seemed to 
have marked him out as an outstanding 
example to the classic ideal of ‘mens Sana in 
corpore sano’, but we know now that the 
latter part had not been true for some time. 

The University is the poorer in many 
respects by his death. The Department of 
Physics has suffered a loss which is almost 
staggering. If he had any regrets at the 
closing moments of his life, I am sure that 
among them would be one, that he would 
not be here to play his part in the develop¬ 
ment of the new University of Manitoba. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAN 


Science students have chosen as their emblem the question mark. It serves to 
indicate alike our curiosity about things and our ignorance of them. It is true that 
during the past centuries, we have managed to learn a great deal about our material 
universe. However, each new discovery opens up new regions to explore so that 
there is a constantly expanding area of the unknown. Many of you will find here 
a satisfying field of activity. In the area of pure science, dealing as it does with 
material things, the working rules and the methods have been fairly well laid down 
for our guidance. Within this field a conscientious and thorough worker can move 
ahead with reasonable assurnce of steady progress. 

There is a new field, however, to which we must devote increasing attention but 
where progress may be more difficult. This field is in the relationship of our 
scientific discoveries to the well-being of mankind. Here the techniques and methods 
of pure science cannot be used so readily, because we are dealing with feelings, 
desires, and hopes as well as with material things. It is not good enough to say 
that we will make the discoveries and let the non-scientists worry about what effect 
they will have. The non-scientists don’t know the possibilities of the discoveries. 
The scientist must be a citizen. This is a field which will call on all our resources 
or religion, philosophy, sociology and scientific factual knowledge. The challenge 
is great because the opportunities are great. My hope is that the response may also 
be great. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 

by W. B. Ewart 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

by Chris Reid 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 

by Tom Oliver 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

by Ken Standing 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


By Pat Premachuk 



William Leach Charles W. Lowe 


WILLIAM LEACH 

Professor of Botany 

with R.A.F. in World \_ 

Birmingham, 1930. Senior 

expedition to Lapland. D.Sc.,--- - - 

Botany, University of Manitoba, 1937. An active research 
worker, has published some 22 papers on Plant Ecology and 
Physiology, and three books. In 1945 was elected Fellow ol 
the Royal Society of Canada for his research on the causes oi 
the Heating of Grain in Storage. Hobbies include amateui 
photography and horticulture. 


CHARLES WILLIAM LOWE 

Associate Professor of Botany. Born in Birmingham, Eng. 
M.Sc., Birmingham, 1915. Joined the Botany Department. 
University of Manitoba in 1916 and has been with us since. 
Professor Lowe is a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Botanical Society of America, 
and the American Microscopic Society. He has done research 
on Canadian Fresh Water Algae and Marine Diatoms, the 
Flora of Manitoba and similar subjects in this field. Hobbies 
include photography, gardening and Natural History. 


JOHN CARRICK 


Lecturer in Bot; 

From 1938-40 he carr 
" e British Army 

■ ‘he last three of which he spei_ 

ranch. He came to Canada in the Fall 
and mountain climbing. 




Born in Glasgow, Scotland. B.Sc (Hons.), Glasgow, 1938. 
in research in the field of mycology at Glasgow. He enlisted 
e outbreak of World War II, and during his six years in the 
in India, he was attached to the experimental 
His hobbies include photo- 


DAVID ROSS MOIR 

Lecturer in Botany. B.Sc. (Hons.), 1940, M.Sc., 1942, at the University of Mani¬ 
toba, for which he worked as research assistant to Dr. Leach. In 1942-43 he worked 
under a Research Council Studentship. He was a member of the Game and Fisheries 
Branch for two and a half years, carrying on a biological survey of marsh areas in 
Manitoba, with regard to fur rehabilitation. He joined the Botany staff in 1946. His 
hobbies include amateur photography and woodwork. 



John Carrick 


DEPARTMENT OF 


MATHEMATICS 



Hart D. Clark Harold R. Saddington 


HART D. CLARK 

Lecturer in Mathematics. B.A., Manitoba, 1935. Rhodes 
Scholarship winner. He studied at Oxford but the war over¬ 
took him before he could complete his course. Mr. Clark 
lectured in Mathematics last year and for first term this year, 
but has left to take a position with the Department of Finance, 
Ottawa. 


HAROLD R. SADDINGTON 

Lecturer in Mathematics. B.A., University of Saskat¬ 
chewan, 1941. He taught high school in Saskatchewan, 1938-46 
with time out for service with the R.C.N.V.R. In 1946 Mr. 
Saddington came to Manitoba hoping to study for his M.A. and 
is now lecturing in Mathematics. Has most emphatic views on 
attendance at classes. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


The Scientific 
Society is a sub¬ 
organization of the 
Science Students’ 
Association and em¬ 
braces the various 
organized scientific 
clubs on the cam¬ 
pus. Its executive 
consists of the 
president, who sits 
on the Student 
Council, and the 
presidents of the 
various clubs. The 
purposes of the Society may be briefly sum¬ 
med up as follows: 

(a) To provide, by means of outside 
speakers, an opportunity to learn about many 
of the recently developed aspect of their 
courses, which cannot be covered in regular 
lectures. 

(b) To afford students a good opportunity 
to get to know their professors better, and 
to become acquainted with professional men 
in their particular field. 


(c) To give senior students experience in 
presenting scientific papers and in public 
speaking. 

It has been found very difficult to extend 
the full activities of the Society to Junior 
Division, but if there were sufficient interest 
and attendance it would be quite possible for 
the different clubs to form junior sections 
which would act in co-operation with the 
senior sections. 

Students should realize that support of 
these clubs is definitely to their advantage. 
The society is backed whole-heartedly by the 
professors and the Student Council, the 
various clubs have efficient and sincere 
executives, and now all that is needed to 
make the Society a complete success is the 
interest and support of the students them¬ 
selves. 

We strongly recommend that all Science 
students take an active part in at least one 
of these clubs, and so help to derive the 
maximum benefit from their University 
education. 



STAN H. BALDWIN 
President 


PHYSICS CLUB 


The Physics Club 
exists for the bene¬ 
fit of senior stu¬ 
dents and members 
of the Department 
of Physics. It was 
a little late in 
starting this year, 
but, once under¬ 
way, a very inter¬ 
esting series of 
lectures have been 
given in the club. 
Papers have been 
presented every 
second Wednesday afternoon alternately by 
fifth year students and staff members; they 
include modern technical topics and modern 
contributions to physical thinking and phil¬ 
osophy. Before each meeting tea and 
refreshments were served under the capable 
charge of Miss Constance Cox and Miss Eva 
Onofreyo. 

The following lectures have been given 
this year: 


“Milne’s Cosmology” by Mr. Alastair 
Cameron. 

“Directional Antennas” by Mr. Bruce Lutz. 
“The Electron Microscope” by Mr. Robert 
McLaughlin. 

At the time of writing these lectures 
have been scheduled: 

“Physics of Surface Films” by Dr. Whitmore. 
“Theory of the Chain—Reacting Pile” by 
Mr. Douglas Milton. 

“Circulation of the Atmosphere” by Dr. 
Neamtan. 

“Philosophical Implications of Quantum 
Mechanics” by Mr. Lynn Watt. 

A special lecture will be given on March 
24, to wind up the series. Dr. Infeld, of 
the Department of Mathematics, University 
of Toronto, will be in Winnipeg on that 
date, and he has very kindly offered to 
speak on “Modern Cosmology.” This is his 
special field of interest; he has worked in 
collaboration with Dr. Einstein and published 
an important book on the subject. Everyone 
is cordially invited to attend. 



ALASTAIR CAMERON 
President 
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MATHEMATICS CLUB 



KEN STANDING 
President 

standing of the field 
especially of topics < 
courses. 


The Mathematics 
Club is enjoying 
an active year of 
operation under 
the Scientific So¬ 
ciety. At the first 
meeting an enthusi¬ 
astic group of 
members elected 
Ken Standing as 
President and Bert 
Calhoun Secretary. 
The club has tried 
to give its mem¬ 
bers some under - 
of mathematics, and 
utside the academic 


The club holds evening meetings at 
which visitors, members of the staff, or 
students speak on some phase of mathe¬ 
matics, with discussion following over 
coffee. Problems are regularly presented 
for solution, and arguments usually last 
until the caretaker has put us out of the 
Broadway Cafeteria with the cat. 


Among speakers during first term this 
year have been: Dr. W. H. McEwen— 
“Application of Mathematics to Economics”; 
Mr. Leo Moser of the University of Toronto 
—“Mathematical Recreations”; and Ken 
Standing—“A Development of Conics.” 


CHEMISTRY CLUB 



This is the second 
year that the Chem¬ 
istry Club has been 
in operation. The 
officers are: Hugh 
Anderson, presi- 
den, and Glenn 
Mansell, secretary- 
treasurer. The pur¬ 
poses of the club 

1. To interest 


chemistry 

career and to give 
him an idea of the various industrial appli¬ 
cations of chemistry, and; 

2. To further the knowledge of the 
student along lines which are seldom 
touched in undergraduate courses. 

In order to accomplish the aims of the 
club, talks are given by members of the 


chemistry department, guests, and some of 
the students. In addition several industrial 
tours have been organized, the first, to the 
Manitoba Sugar Company, was made before 
Christmas. 

Some of the talks given so far have 
been: “The Chemical Institute of Canada” 
by Dr. A. D. Robinson, “Petroleum Chem¬ 
istry” by Mr. E. J. Pritchard; “Emulsion 
Copolymerization” by Dr. Milton Kirsch; 
“Industrial Chemistry” by Mr. D. E. B. 
Stevenson; and “Recent Development in 
Plastics” by Mr. L. A. Rodgers of the 
Canadian General Electric. 

Future topics include: “The Distillation of 
a Ternary Mixture” by Dr. A. N. Campbell; 
“Spectroscopic Analysis of Zinc” by 
Lawrence B. Buchanan; “Paper Manufac¬ 
ture” by Stanley H. Baldwin. Also Dr. C. 
H. Wright the president of The Chemical 
Institute of Canada will visit the club which 
is a student chapter of the C.I.C. 


GEOLOGY CLUB 



TED PURCELL 

President 

have thirty-nine studei 
their monthly bulletin. 


The activities of 
the Geology Club, 
a sub-division of 
the Scientific So¬ 
ciety, are confined 
to weekly meet¬ 
ings, when guest 
speakers present 
topics of geological 
interest. The Geol¬ 
ogy Club is also an 
affiliate of the 
Canadian Institute 
of Mining and 
Metalurgy. We 
; members receiving 


To date, the following speakers have 
presented papers to the Geology Club: F. 
Harris—Geological Mapping with Aerial 
Photos. Miss R. Thompson—Petroleum 
Geology. L. Montgomery—Field Work in 
the North-West Territories. Mr. J. Richard¬ 
son—Film on Gold Mining and Milling. 
T. P. Storey—Norman Wells Oil Project. 
J. Davies—Geophysical Methods. Trof. E. 
S. Leith—Film on Gold Placer Mining. T. 
S. Smith—Gemstones Through the Ages. 
D. Robertson—History of Geology. J. Mc- 
Milan—Meteorites. 

Officers of the Geology Club include: 

T. Purcell—President. 

Miss L. Riddell— Vice-President. 

F. Harris— Secretary-Treasurer. 
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S O CCER 




Back Bow—Keith 
Front Bow—Bill S 


JUNIOR SOCCER 

Lord, Noel Pritchard, Jeff Anderson (Capt), Clyde Pickup, Edward Collins, 
loan, Don McGuiness, Dick Gilhuly, Gordon Cormie, Wilf Juravsky. 
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TRACK 



GIRLS' BASKETBALL 

Back Row—Ruth Thompson, Margaret MacKeen, Pam Weiss, Doreen Mosley, Ann Hall. 
Front Row—Theresa Perkes, Pat Clark, Shirley Jackson, Shirley Swail. 
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BASKETBALL 



SENIOR BASKETBALL 

Back Row—Lawrence Buchanan, Clarence Breen, Jack MacKenzie, Dave Peterson, Murray Brener. 
Front Row—Don Wood, Jack Martin, Eph Miller, Art Wittenberg, Murray Smith. 



JUNIOR BASKETBALL 

Back Row—Bernie Derback, Jim Doherty, Ron McIntosh, Alan Dales, Gunnar Eggertson. 
Front Row—Bill Sloan, Jaspar Conn, Eph Miller, Colin McGillivray, Don Guthrie. 
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CURLING 



GIRLS’ CURLING 

Ruth Thompson (Skip), Dorothy Brown, Anne Karasiewich, Margaret MacKeen. 



GIRLS' CURLING 

Dorothy McKitrick, Helen Charenko (Skip), Libby Bookhalter, (missing) Enid Morris. 
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1. Four-unit subject. 

3. Peek-a-boo! 

4. One-track mind. 


6. The finished product. 

7. Bachelors’ quarters. 

8. Some fish! 


9. Varieties. 

10. Here’s to Science. 

11. The hot testube league. 

12. Huggin' and chockin’. 



’HOO’S 

’HOO 

\H 

SC\E^ cE 












































DONALD A. 

Academically: 
High School: 

donan Colle. 
Fraternity: D 
Epsilon. 
Activities: Jur 
Treasurer, 4 
Ambitions: A 
ating this j 


WILF JURAVSKY 
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One of EATON'S Own Brands . . . 


Solar Wrist Watches 



For Young Men 


A handsome timepiece to keep a 
man “on time”. Good looking water 
resistant chromium plated case with 
stainless steel back — solid leather 
strap. Fitted with 15-jewel Swiss 
movement, easy-to-read <n» « r a 

luminous dial. Each »jJ) 1 / . O 


EATON C°, 


Jewelry Section, 
Main Floor, 
Donald. 



“The Perfect Diamond House” 
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Compliments of 

y 

Zellers 

DEPARTMENT STORE 

346 PORTAGE AVE. 

/' 

PHONE 95 174 



Courtesy of 


ANDY 

HALL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

83 Cobourg 

Phone 503 721 


Quality Dairy Products 



“Always Good” 


CITY DAIRY CO. 

Phone 87 647 



























Qorsages . . . 

with that 
“extra something” 

Ormiston's 

96 OSBORNE ST. 

42 386 


PIGOTT TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. LTD. 

General Motors Allis-Chalmers Gar Wood & Baker 

G.M.C. Trucks and Buses Tractors, Power Units SCRAPERS 
G.M. 2-Cycle Motor Graders BULLDOZERS 

Diesel Engines Motor Patrols GRADE BUILDERS 

REPAIRS — PARTS — SALES 

Free Estimates — Work Guaranteed 

Dial 37 017-8-9 ™ Winnipeg, Man. 


REMEMBER 

W. J. Hutchison 

JEWELLERS 

TROPHY CUPS SPORT AWARDS 

NOVELTY and COSTUME 
JEWELLRY 

294 Carlton Street 

(Next Free Press) 










c 'Autographs . . . 


















